Teach-In. (H-10 at 1:00. 
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1.20 
2.15 


2.40 
2.50 
ro 010) 
eel) 
3.45 
4.00 


4.20 


Rod Den al vient Ne) 
3 films 


Rev. Lb. Mason (The Containment 
Policy} 


Kevin Rogers (War Resister) 

Jay Weinstein (Sociology) 

Neil Cameron (Nuclear War) 

Hank Bassior (CKGM) 

U.S. Marine returned from Vietnam 


Norbert Lacoste (Priest. Sociolo- 
gist from U de M) 


David Orton (Sociology. Direct 
Action) 


Demonstration in Dominion - 
Square 
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WHY ARE YOU PULLING 
THAT HEAVY CHAIN ? 





by Marty Charney 


TODAY 
S.G. POETRY READING: Charles Reznikoff will read poetry at 
9 p.m. I presume in the men’s lounge. Contribution of 50 cents 
will be accepted. 

GEORGIAN AFRICAN SOCIETY: The first general meeting 
for all Georgians will be held in H-615 from | - 2 p.m. 
GEORGIAN FILM SOCIETY: Don’t miss Jean Luc ‘Godard’s 
excellent nouvelle vague Breathless in H-937 at 6:30 and 9:00 p.m. 
UGEQ-COMFRU: All those wishing to see an end to this brutal 
and unnecessary war are welcome to participate in the peace march 
to Dominion Square then to the U.S. Consulate. Assemble outside 
H-110 at 4:30 p.m. There will also be a teach-in on Vietnam in H- 
110 at 1:00 p.m. until the March, Films on War: Folksingers; speak- 
er including Rev. C. Mason, Rod Dewar, David Orton, H.K. Bas- 
sior, and K. Rodgers who is a former U.S. Marine back from Viet- 
nam. (You'll be sharing the hall with A.S.A.!) 

DEBATING SOCIETY: The topic in H-520 at 1:00 p.m. will be 
“Marijuana Shortest Root to Utopia”. Welcome all ye grasseaters 
potlovers, trippers, cosmonauts and fellow travellers. Dress infor- 
mal for the sit-in. 

FINE ARTS SYNDICATE: Discussion Dialogue meeting at 4:00 
p.m. in H-551-1. 

ARTS STUDENTS ASSOC: This lecture series contemplates 
our Modern. Society in H-110 at 1:00 p.m. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 
BIOLOGY CLUB: Two films “The Principles of Endocrine Ac- 
tivity” and “The Nervous System in Man” in H-520 at 1:00 p.m. 
HILLEL: Open meeting in H-415 at 4:00 p.m. for committees and 
programing. 














FINE ARTS SYNDICATE: General Meeting for organizational — 


purposes and the introduction of executive in H-635 at 4: 15 p.m. 
FOLK MUSIC SOCIETY: All welcome and please bring your own 
instruments to H-639 at 8:30 p.m. 

COMING EVENT S aeeeeeceseeccneeccesens 
WINTER CARNIVAL: Wednesday, 22 November! All creative 
people interested in working on this BIG project are invited to 
present their names and ideas at this meeting at 1:00 p.m. in H-643. 

ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI: will hold a general meeting in H- 

110 Saturday, November 25 at 10:30 A.M. to elect the executive 
representatives for the Grad class of ’68. 


S.A. Council Meeting Agenda -— 








November 17 












1) Minutes 5) Winter Carnival 
2) Business Arising from — Submission of Budget 
Minutes — Ratification of Controller 
# pole onvenee 6) Proposal of Debating 
) Reports ~ Tournament 


i)Christmas Ball Chairman 
ii) SLOC Chairman 7) Other 






*OF LONDON 


2155 MACKAY ST. 





All Evening Students are in- 
vited to attend an important 
General Meeting today at 6:30 
pm. in Room H-435, The 
topic to be discussed is “The 
Role of the Evening Student 
in a Changing University”; 
the future of the Evening Stu- 
dents’ Association as the repre- 
sentative voice of 11,000 Even- 
ing Students at Sir George. 
Among the special guests are 
Jeff Chipman, president of the 
Day Students’ Association, 
and Brian Seville, liaison offi- 
cer between the Evening Stu- 


dent and Sir George. 
wo 


The Arts Students’ Associa- 
tion will present Paul Reps, 
poet in resident at Goddard 
College, Vermont, at 1:00 p.m. 
today in Room H-937. Reps is 
the author of several books of 
prose and poetry, and has stu- 
died comparitive religions in 
India and Japan, | 


4\ CAN’ s Post 


ow care , MOSTLY 
BECAUSE LT 


IT! 


The Fine Arts Department 
is holding an open meeting 
for students and faculty today 
at 4:00 p.m. in Room H-55I-4. 


aK 
The Sir George Williams 
University International Fes- 
tival will be taking place from 
November 24 to December 2. 
The International Festival is 
a get-together of all ethnic 
groups represented at Sir Geor- 
ge. It is, however, much more 
than an oversized party, it is 
to develop a deeper under- 
standing of each other. So 
come on out and meet the 
Bane: eK 

All students of Sociology 
442 (The Family) are urged 
to attend lectures by Dr. J.L. 
Monroe on December 7, in 
Birks Hall at 2:45 p.m. and 
8:15 p.m. He will discuss and 
demonstrate the techniques 
of psychodrama and_ socio- 
drama developed by himself 





RATES: Classified Adversiting rates are 


75¢ for one insertion and $1.25 for the 
same insertion in twa consecutive is- 


vertising deadlines are 6.00 
the Tuesday edition on the Friday pre- 
vious, and Wednesday for the Friday 
edition at 11:00 a.m. Ads may be sub- 
mitted only to room 231-3 (in he 
georgian offices) of the Hall Building. 


FOR SALE 





STEBRO exhaust for Austin Cooper ‘5’. 
$20 firm. Call Marcel 489-7726. after 6 p.m. 





ASS and amp.. pyramid complete 
with fuzz. rernGlle Tae t switch for both, seca 
cord and case $120, Call 733-8170 after 6 p.m. 


LOST & FOUND 





BLACK fox fur hat, It found, please call. 
Susan after 4. 276-0557. Reward. 

FOUND a pearl pendant on yold chain, last 
Thursday evening. Call Ken Comber from 
9-5 p.m. al 875-2160 loc. 246. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





WILL do typing in my home. Theses, term 
papers., essays, notes, manuscripts, etc, Rea- 
sonable rates, Call eveni 


SIR_ GEORGE graduate av e for tutor- 
ing in most undergraduate English Courses. 
Call Mrs. Bennett ut 937-5072 anytime. 

TRANSPORTATION Fequited daily. for girl 
in wheelchair from S.G.W.U. 
SIO weekly. call 737- 9248 ater, neler: 

FOR a blast at any party or dunce, swing out 
where the action is. Book your bands through 
ron Enterprises. 681-2698: 276-6952: 482- 











for the diagnosis of emotional 
and interpersonal problems. 
If you plan to attend, please 
call 879-5943/4 during office 
hours Monday to Friday, be- 
fore December I. 








it’s the SURE, 


EASY WAY to make 


new friends 


Get more out of life! Enjoy yourself! Thousands of men and 
women between the ages of 17 and 70 are making new friends 


through Comput-A-Date. 
IT’S EASY 


Every day Comput-A-Date brings hundreds of people together. 
And by means of electronic data processing equipment Comput- 
A-Date can find and match your personality characteristics and 
preferences with someone whose company you'll enjoy. Some- 
one who is also interested in meeting someone like you! 


MARRIAGE COUNSELLORS? 


No! Comput-A-Date is definitely not a marriage counselling 
agency and should not be mistaken as one. Comput-A-Date 
was founded simply to help bring people together. People of all 
ages and from all walks of life. And because Comput-A-Date is 
based on psychology, the matches arranged through our electro- 
nic equipment have the highest likelihood of being compatible. 


HERE’S HOW: 


Just fill in the coupon and send it to Computerized Compati- 


bility Research Inc., 


2015 Drummond St., 


Suite 250A, Mont- 


real, along with your cheque or money order for $5. Comput- 
A-Date will then rush your confidential analysis questionnaire 
to you. There is nothing else to buy! 

In processing your answers to these questions, Comput-A-Date 
can find at least five people in your area, whose company you 
should enjoy. And remember, there are no right or wrong 
answers — no passing or failing grade — it is simply a guide, 
based on psychology, to find the right match for you. 











ogi 


now? 





FULL NAME 
ADDRESS 


\, DATING CLUB 








Somewhere, in your area, there are at least five 
people who want to date you. Send in the coupon 
bo You owe it to yourselfl Why not do it right 


ALL REPLIES ARE CONFIDENTIAL 


Computerized Compatibility Research Inc., 
2015 Drummond St., Suite 250A, Montreal 


Please rush my confidential analysis questionnaire. 
| enclose $5 and | understand there is nothing else 


Allnutt, Fournier face 
senate committee 


Despite a demand from the 
Students’ Council that charges 
be dropped. the Senate Com- 
mittee on Student Discipline 
at McGill opened hearing 
yesterday to determine whe- 
ther Daily Editors Peter All- 
nutt and Pierre Fournier were 
guilty of publishing an article 
not consistent with their stan- 
ding as students. 

By a vote of 12 - 2 - 1, Coun- 
cil’s motion said that it “does 
not accept the manner and ap- 
prove the action taken by the 


administration” in charging 
the students with “conduct 
unbecoming to McGill — stu- 
dents”; that it believes “any 


action if necessary can and 
should be taken by the Stu- 
dents’ Society alone”; that it 
“protests” the administration's 
action; and that it “requests” 
that the committee drop the 
charges. 

Support for the motion ca- 
me from all the varied factions 
of the Council. 

lan Hyman, who seconded 
the motion, said that it was the 


first constructive action that 
Council had taken in three 
months. 


Senate Meeting Absurd 
The Senate's Discipline Com- 
mittee met for two and a half 


hours yesterday and decided 
that the committee should be 
reconvened. 

Little other constructive 
work came out of the meeting. 

Allnutt was questioned pri- 
marily by Arts and Science 
Dean H.D. Wood and the com- 
mittee’s chairman, Perry Meyer 

The committee members 
asked Allnutt questions dealing 
mainly with the operation of 
the Daily and his involvement 
in the decision to publish the 
article in question. 

Pierre Fournier, the other 
student appearing with Allnutt 
before the committee, wasn’t 
asked any questions. 

Also sitting with the two ac- 
cused students were Daily 
Business Manager Elly Alboim. 
and News Editor Danny Levin- 
son as well as Harvey Schecter. 


John Fekete, the student who 
is bringing the Administration 
to court, is scheduled to ap- 
pear before the committee on 
Tuesday at 3.15. If Fekete’s 
legal action makes this impos- 
sible, Allnutt and Fournier 
will re-appear at that time. 


If Fekete does go before the 
committee, the two Daily Edi- 
tors are scheduled to re-appear 
on Thursday at 2.00 


U.S. withdrawal 
approve 





A unanimous decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Stu- 
dents’ Society found that “the 
publishing of the article ap- 
pearing in the McGill Daily 
on November 3, entitled ‘8ol] 
Weevils’ did not constitute 
an act of bad faith”. 


The Students’ Council, howe- 
ver, which was supposed to act 
on the report of the commit- 
tee, decided to table a motion 
which would have accepted it. 


Bill Lenihan (Graduate Stu- 
dies) who moved that the mo- 
tion be accepted. said that 
the  campus-at-large = would 
look down on Council if they 
did not act on the findings 
of the report. 


Michael Blau (Dentistry), 


who presented an ammend- 
ment which would have decla- 
red vacant the office of Edi- 
tor of the Daily stated that E- 
ditor Peter Allnutt had exhi- 
bited bad judgement and a lack 
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McGill:SC tables Daily vote 


of foresight in publishing the 
Krassner article. 


Michael Vineberg (Law), 
who moved that the motion and 
its ammendment be tabled, said 
that he was going to petition 
the Judicial Committee as a 
‘private McGill citizen’ to de- 
termine whether the publica- 
tion of the article constituted 
grounds for civil or criminal 
libel. 


Allnutt later read into the mi- 
nutes of the meeting a state- 
ment which declared his strong 
disapproval of tabling a motion 
which dealt with him yet on 
which he had not had the op- 
portunity to comment. 


Varsity Cleared 
The University of Toronto 
council Wednesday supported 
the Varsity after the newspa- 
per had published portions of 
the Krassner article in a news 
story in its November 8 issue 


On Wednesday, November 15th, another in the series of profes- 
sors’ debates on the Vietnam issue was held in the Alumni Audi- 
torium. The topic discussed was “Resolved: that the United Sta- 
tes should withdraw immediately from Vietnam”. 

Professor Shah , of the departme nts of Economics and. History 
upheld the affirmative and Professor Laszlo of the Political Scien- 
ce Department took the negative position. In spite of an inexpli> 
cable number of abstentions, from the audience of approximati- 
vely 450 to 500 students, the affirmative side won by 34 votes. 





PROF SHAH AND MODERAT OR, ANTHROPOLOGY PROF 
NORMAN KLEIN, AT VIETNAM DEBATE 





The action had followed a 
decision by CAPUT, the uni- 
versity’s disciplinary commit- 
tee, to drop proceedings against 
Editor Volkmar Richter. 


Two earlier motions calling 
for censure and condemnation 
of the Varsity did not pass. 





Provincial 
loans coming 


Provincial loan certificates 
will be out by the end of No- 
vember. Provincial Financial 
Assistant, Ashton Lewis, said 
Tuesday, 

Students who have been gran- 
ted a loan should be notified 
next week by the Provincial 
Government. 


Bursaries will not be out 
until the middle of second 
term. Lewis said this should 


mean the end of January, but 
often, there is a government 
delay in the distribution of 
bursaries. 

In the end of November or 
first week of December, bursa- 
ry applicants will be sent a spe- 
cial form to be completed be- 
fore bursaries are granted. 

The form, sent out by the 
Provincial Government, will 
ask for amount of earnings 
in summer employment, a De- 
partment of Education offi- 
cial, said. 

Students who have been 
granted a loan or a bursary, 
will be notified by the Provin- 
cial Government. Students are 
also asked to check for their 
names on the notice boards 
outside the Dean Of Students 
Office on the fourth floor. 

The financial Department 
of the Dean of Students Office 
distributes the Provincial grants. 
If a student has qualified for a 
loan or bursary, he must bring 
in his University contract to 
claim the award from the Finan- 
cial Department. 


The main reason the debate 
went in favour of those oppo- 
sed to the American: involy- 
ment in Vietnam is that Praf. 
Snan’ was a much clearer and 
convincing speaker than Prof. 


Laszlo, 5nan’s argument was 
lucid and carefully documented. 
whereas Prof. Laszlo seemed 
quite confused about the issue 
athand and tried to swing 
the debate to a discussion 
upon the possibilities of Chi- 
nese Communist expansionism. 


That Vietnam is an unfortu- 
nate situation, is perhaps an 
understatement. Indeed. it is 
a gross understatement, trom 
any point of view. Prof. Snah 
stated that the United States 
military Presence jin South 
Vietnam is a violation of the 
Geneva Accords that followed 
the defeat of the French in 
1954. Free elections had been 


promised the Vietnamese in 
1956, after negotiations had 
taken place between the regi- 
me of the Emperor and Ho Chi 
Minh’s forces. Neither negotia- 
tions or elections were allo- 
wed to take place. and the Uni- 
ted States began its military 
build-up, not in 1960, as is com- 
monly believed, but from the 
time of the French withdrawal 
in 1954. 


Prof. Laszlo replied that 
North and South Vietnam are 
not one country “Vietnam” 
suffering from a civil war, as Prof. 
Shah believes. but two separa- 
te countries, much in the same 
relation to each other as East 
and West Germany. According 
to this thesis, support and aid 
from the Ho Chi Minh govern- 
ment must be seen as aggres- 
sion. Due to frequent upheavals 
in the government of the South, 
since the ouster of the Emperor 


by Diem in 1956, and the ac- 
tions of the National Libera- 
tion Front, within South Viet- 
nam, it is very difficult for an 
accurate conclusion to be rea- 
ched on the political status 
of “Vietnam”. 


Prof. Shah felt that the ul- 
timate resolution that should be 
taken concerning the Vietnam 
war. is...."that as United Sta- 
tes presence is at best, ill con- 
sidered, they should withdraw 
immediately and support apoli- 
tical setthement under United 
Nations auspices’’. 


It must be noted that the be- 
haviour of the audience was 
remarkably courteous, especial- 
ly in light of previous perfor- 
mances at debates, visits of spea- 
kers and open meetings. Loud 
heckling by various student 
political blocs was noticeably 
and gratefully absent. 


Student Debate 
Topic: Representatives from the pro and anti UGEQ groups 

on campus will debate the merits of that union. “Sir George 

)} in UGEQ: Yes or no? 

| Place: H-110 


» Time: 12 noon 
| Date: Tuesday, November 21st 












‘ 
Public Meeting: 
Sir George and UGEQ 









ton BL 


Speakers: 
— Pierre Lefrancois, President of UGEQ, Victor Rabinovitch | 
~ Vice-President, International Affairs UGEQ, Jeff Chipman, © 
President of the Students Association. E 
Questions from the floor will follow 
Place: H-110 

Date: Friday, November 24 

Time: 12 noon 
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A DEMOCRATIC DEFENCE OF THE SIT-IN 


Implicit in the ideal of democracy is 
the conviction that decisions arrived 
at collectively with full participation of 
the members of a society or a commu- 
nity somehow maximize every one’s 
chances of being dealt with fairly. Im- 
plicit in this conviction is a belief that 
in a democratic society or community 
the use of force to assure compliance 
can be reduced to a minimum. For if 
people are dealt with fairly, they will 
internalize the standards of fairness. 
and so violations of vital social norms 
(crime) will occur only sporadically. 


If such violations of social norms 
occur not as isolated acts (crime) but 
as collective actions, either of the fol- 
lowing conclusions suggests itself: (1) 
that the society or community where 
such collective violations occur is not 
democratic. (2) The violators reject the 
obligations which a democratic society 
or com munity imposes on its members. 


PARTICIPATION 
INAPPROPRIATE 


Many will condemn the forth- 
coming sit-in, protesting the Univer: 
sity’s collaboration in secret war re- 
search. Faculty participation in the 
sit-in may appear especially inappro- 
priate. It might be conceded that, should 
the administration and the regents 
ignore resolutions of faculty bodies 
passed after due discussion and delibe- 
ration more vigorous pressures might 
then be justified. 


Howe ver, a resort to what appear to 
be acts of disruption in an institution 
functioning on formally democratic 
principles will be condemned by many 
as a matter of principle, quite aside 
from the merits of the issues involved. 
Those who assume that the University 
is a democracy (at least for its faculty) 
will draw the second of the conclusions 
stated above, namely, that the partici- 
pants in the sit-in have rejected the 
obligations concomitant to participat- 
ing in a democracy. 


I sub mit that the choice is not confin- 
ed to the two conclusions. There is a 
third, especially relevant to the issue 
involved and to a social context broad- 
er than the University: (3% Formal ap- 
plications of democratic decision-mak- 
ing procedures are in themselves insuf- 
ficient to assure the realization of demo- 
cratic ideals. 


On the national scale, the relevance 
of this conclusion should be obvious. 
The President of the United States by 
virtue of his absolute war-making autho- 
rity. hold the power of life and death 
over hundreds of millions of people. 
No absolute monarch held such power. 
This power accrued to the president 
not through a suppression of formal 
political procedures but as a result of 


Editor’s Note: While the NSA, 
t hrough its President Ed Schwartz 
and the AAUP (American As- 


sociation of University Profes- 
sors) condemn the undemocra- 
tic means of the students who sit 
in to stop military and Dow re- 
cruiiing, Michigan University 


historical processes unforeseen by the 
designers of our republic. The war cur- 
rently waged by the United States com- 
pletely belies the democratic ideal 


In the words of Hans Morgenthau. 
it is Metternich’s war waged by the na- 
tion of Jefferson and Lincoln. Our de- 
mocratic ideals have not prevented this 
war; nor do our conventional political 
procedures seem sulficient to stop it. 


PROCEDURES 
REMAIN INTACT 


People can be easily deprived of 
their rights while conventional proce- 
dures seem to remain intact. For ex- 
ample, complete enfranchisement of 
the Negroes does not in itself guarantee 
their civil rights in states or commu- 
nities where they are a numerical mino- 
rity. 


Evidently democracy involves more 
than formal democratic procedures, in 
the same way as legitimacy involves 
more than formal legal procedures. 
The return of fugitive slaves to their 
owners in the 1850°s may have been re- 
quired by law: but in violating the law 
the Abolitionists called into question 
the legitimacy of the enforcing agen- 
cies. If challenged in the courts, the 
destruction of Vietnam by the United 
States armed forces may be declared 
to be legal. but the legitimacy of the 
power which authorizes this destruction 
must be questioned. Legitimacy depends 
on internalized values which hold a 
society together and without which laws 
cannot be enforced. 


by 
ANATOL 


RAPOPORT 


(LIBERATION News Service) 


Therefore the forthcoming _ sit-in 
against the University’s collaboration 
in secret war research ought not to be 
judged only with reference to the viola- 
tions of established rules. The judgment 
ought not to be divorced from the is- 
sue involved and from the larger social 
context. 


The issue is the war now waged by 
the United States which makes a moc- 
kery of the democratic ideal. To be 
sure, other broader issues have also 
manifested themselves in the recent 
upheavals. However, these issues have 
crystallized as a consequence of the 
Vietnam war, because the war has un- 
dermined the legitimacy of the power 
which is waging it. 


The broader social context involves 
not merely the question of what shall 





Professor Anatol Rapport, one 
of 26 faculty who sat in at that 
University, explains why he is 
more strongly concerned with 
the basic rights of the Vietna- 
mese. Reprinted from the Mi- 
chigan DAILY. 





be the research policy of the Univer- 
sity. but whether it is appropriate for 
any University (an institution dedicat- 
ed to enlightenment) to collaborate 
in the waging of war, especially if the 
collaboration requires the disavowal 
of one of the cardinal principles of 
enlightenment, namely free and open 
dissemination of knowledge. 


The issues of war and of the adap- 
tation of an institution of enlighten- 
ment to the needs of war-making are 
not ordinary issues to be placed on 
agendas and acted upon with the impli- 
cation that the decisions arrived at 
dispose of the issues. These issues sim- 
ply cannot be disposed of by majority 
rule, much less by administrative fiat. 


They are rather like the issue of 
slavery was once, or the issue of racism 
still is. The dissenters will not be si- 
fenced and tensions will continue in 
the society at large and in universi- 
ties in particular until the chasm bet- 
ween the democratic ideal and the pre- 
sent practices is clearly seen. The sit- 
ins are manifestations of this determi- 
nation and ought to be recognized as 
such. 


ANTI-SOCIAL 
CONFUSION 


Finally, acts outside conventional 
political channels ought not to be con- 
fused with anti-social uses of power, 
as long as they are basically non-vio- 
lent. Such acts often elicit violence on 


the part of the defenders of the status 
quo, but in doing so only make overt 
the covert pressures which subvert de- 
mocracy -- the control of communi- 
cation channels, the encouragement of 
conformity by a system of status re- 
wards, the elimination of social con- 
tent from the machinery of politics, etc. 
These are pressures against which ac- 
tions through formal political channels 
are powerless, because these pressures 
are precisely what has divorced the 
democratic ideal from formal political 
procedures. 


Such acts outside conventional chan- 
nels now called “civil disobedience” 
raise the apprehension that if minori- 
ties will not abide by majority decision 
rules, nothing but anarchy will result. 
This would indeed be the case if the 
dissenters on every issue resorted to 
obstructionist tactics. There is,. how- 
ever, little danger of that. It takes a 
large amount of courage (or, perhaps, 
will power) to participate in these so- 
called acts of civil disobedience. Or- 
dinarily psychic resources of this sort 
are not available except where the 
very foundations of one’s identity and 
dignity of a human being are involved. 

The simplest explanation of these 
acts of resistance related to war is that 
the role of the United States as a state 
which has embraced war as a normal 
instrument in the pursuit of national 
interests has become completely into- 
lerable to a large number of enlighten- 
ed Americans. In my opinion, this re- 
sistance ought to be welcomed rather 
than de plored. 


( ae CT 
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Relations between student govern- 
ments and the student press have been 
considered previously in the light of the 
traditional arguments over lines of au- 
thority, liability, and the inevitable clash 
between the financial supremacy of 
Student Councils and the editorial 
freedom of the newspaper staff. Each 
of these problems is a sensitive area 
which will remain open to some inter- 
pretation and abuse so long as the stu- 
dent organization continues as the 
publisher of the student newspaper and 
so long as students demand the final 
say in the content and coverage of their 
publica tion. 

The ultimate solution to the tradition- 
al debate over “freedom of the press” 
from outside control must, in the end, 
rest with the maturity of the individual 
publication (and the relative immunity 
that maturity will provide) and the reac- 
tion of the student body against any 
attempt to muzzle the only effective 
channel of communication on campus. 

There is amore immediate and more 
widespread problem facing newspaper 
editors and student council presidents 
alike. It is a problem which if unsolv- 
ed may iead to the breakdown of both 
the student press and student govern- 
ment. This problem is the absence of an 
articulate, effective opposition within 
existing student government structures. 

At first, this shortcoming might seem 
to have implications only for those who 
seek to preserve student organization by 
effectively “domesticating™ all  dissi- 
dent elements on each campus - diss- 
ident elements whose major policy 
commitment might be the abolition of 
a student government that has become 
ingrown -and increasingly irrelevant. 
If this is the only motive for providing 
a constitutional framework that will 
recognize full and open debate as a 
necessary part of the decision-making 
process in student government then it 
is not likely to succeed. However, if 
the structure can be so altered in effort 
to eradicate irrelevancy by transform- 
ing the student organization into both a 
truly representative forum and an ef- 
fective device for the: implementation 
of policies then it can be successful. 
and the arguments for abolition of the 
government structure are themselves 
abolished by the new relevancy. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT STRUC- 
TURE- ITS EXISTING DEFECTS: 

The two chief weaknesses presently 
crippling governments are the lack of 
continuity and the relatively small num- 
ber of individuals who participate in the 
decision-making processes. The majority 
of student councils proceed by consensus 
on major issues and the policies and 
positions are continually adapted out- 
side the council policies and positions 
are continually adapted outside the 
Council Chambers to facilitate such 
agreement and to preserve the personal 
relation ships between Council members 
that is necessary in carrying out admi- 
nistrative responsibilities. The vast 
majority of the members of most Stu- 
dent Councils have considerable port- 
folios to deal with, and their election 
campaigns are inevitable focused on 
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their capacity to deal with these parti- 
cular items of business. In addition 
the elected bureaucrat, even if he is 
capable of tearing his mind from his 
departmental responsibilities to matters 
of general concern, must always keep 
in mind that in debating an issue against 
a fellow bureaucrat, he may be alienat- 
ing an important element of support 
which he may wish to utilize to achieve 
some immediate project dear to his 
heart (and without his own department). 


The inevitable result of such a conflict 
of interest is the politics of consensus 
and the inevitable evolution of the 
“official unified student government 
policy’? is also an equally dangerous 
facet of this situation - the concept 
that all issues can be departmentaliz- 
ed and hence it is the responsibility of 


the Executive Council members to 
evolve- policy on such non-essentials 
as University accessability, University 
Government, curricula reform and o- 
ther related trivia. Since the Executive 
will not generally bring forward issues 
without support from the majority 
of other Councillors, the ‘official’ po- 
licy. when it finally emerges for the per- 
usal of the newspaper and students, does 
so with minimum of intelligent, rational 
debate. The Executive position is ge- 
nerally correct. (or close to correct) 
because it is based on prior study and 
discussion but expertise is meaningless 
unless the mass of students can ana- 
lyze the arguments and mechanics of 
thought that produced the decision 
made by their elected representatives. 


Such interpretation, it is argued by 
student councillors, is the duty and res- 
ponsibility of the student press, and it 
should be the press’ responsibility to 
report the fact that the council decision 
(the Executive’s) was made only after 
a thorough consideration. The impli- 
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cation, therefore, is that if this ts report- 
ed to the students by the student press. 
the necessary support will be received. 


However, student editors (and with 
considerable justification) are placed 
in something of a ‘moral’ conflict of 
interests by such a method of policy 
evolution. Recognising that if the dec- 
ision is to have any significance to the 
average student it will have to be chal- 
lenged, the editor is tempted to attack 
the decision of the Student Council 
and assemble the most formidable array 
of arguments he can to do so. It is his 
responsibility because the issue did not 
receive such debate in principle in the 
original decision-making process. It 
is a rare newspaper that can present 
such arguments without using its most 
effective weapon to fullest advantage - 
the power to make the last authoritative 
statement on any issue. The student 
councillors in the meantime are entreat- 
ing the newspaper not to cut the lines of 
communication between the students 
and their ‘representatives’. The press, 
they argue, has become negative, in 
effect, they must oppose all decisions to 
some degree because of the legitimate 
fear that no other intelligent opposition 
will be forthcoming. 


The Solution - Press as the 
Balancing Force 

The majority of newspaper editors 
vastly prefer to use the opinions and 
actions of individuals not connected 
with the paper as the basis for their 
editorial positions. This is a preference 
based primarily on the realization that 
it is more effective to report two sides 
of a controversy and then throw support 
where it is merited than to run the risk 
of accusations of ‘narrow self interest’ 
or ‘petty crusader’ from original 
advocacy. The failure of student govern- 
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ments to provide for a structure that 
would permit open debate on issues and 
the maximum politicization at election 
time has created this situation. 


By ‘politicization’ it is meant that 
elections to the student government 
based on groups of students who orga- 
nize around a carafully considered plat- 
form that relates to the general issues 
and considers student government as 
elements capable of influencing the 
University and society. It means that 
student Councils of twelve or fifteen 
administrators must be replaced by 
assemblies that allow for discussion by 
elected representatives who are un- 
encumbered by bureaucratic responsi- 
bilities. free to immediate issues and 
participate on ‘ad hoc’ committees of 
the Assembly which would specialize 
in studying certain problems aad act- 
ing on them. The importance of some 
loosely knit party structure, allowing 
active participation by incumbent re- 
presentatives cannot be over-emphasis- 
ed, since this is a pre-requisite for a 
frank, open, and exciting debate on 
contested- issues. Elections at the 
majority of institutions are generally 
silent, apologetic shiftings of responsib- 
ilities from the soulders of the outgoing 
council to their successors. It is done 
smoothly. and if all goes well the new 
Council generally reaches the level of 
sophistication of their predecessors 
after approximately eight months in 
office. In addition, politicization on 
principle would mean that large number: 
of stude nts who have neither the time or 
wish to administrate could identify 
with individual parties, and serve as 
representatives or campaign _ policy- 
makers. 


The role of the student press in such 
a system then becomes one of covering 
the general discussions of the central 
assembly, and particularly the attempts 
of the government element to achieve 
and adapt their defined objectives. 


The succeeding year need not be sim- 
ply an extention of the election animo 
sities, since the opposition would not 
be accorded official recognition within 
the terms of the Constitution. Opposi- 
tion would instead arise on individual 
issues, issues that would have hopefully 
been given prior consideration during 
the campus elections and which could 
be considered in the Assembly at a more 
realistic level. Since the Administrative 
powers would rest with the Executive 
the dangers of alienating fellow admi- 
trators would not be a factor in debat- 
ing the policies before the Assembly. 


The execution of the decisions would 
be the responsibility of the cappoint-) 
ed Administrators and selected com- 
mittees of the Assembly and would si- 
milarly not be subject to the type of 
sabotage that can occur when a minority 
who opposed an issue refuse to parti- 
cipate in the implementation of the 
decision, The student press would then 
not be faced with responsibility of ‘kill- 
ing’ communication between students 
and student government. They could 
concentrate instead on reporting, and 
giving support to issues as they were 
presented by the student legislators. 
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Morality 
and 

the 
Generation 
Gap 


The furor resulting from the McGill Daily 
question illustrates the meaning of the “genera- 
tion gap” very ce arly. The lines have been drawn 
aud while it would be wrong to assume that ex- 
ceptions don't e xist, it is clearly evident that o- 
pinion and age are closely related. 


The “student generation” regards the Daily 
issue as a test of democracy. Its parents feel 
that the reprint of Paul Krassner’s article was 
an abuse of this freedom and that it should be 
sharply curtailed in the future. The opposing fac- 
tions were molded in different environments and 
tempered by different problems. The elder, by 
depression and a global war, the younger by an 
affluent, brutal society, perpetually on the brink 
of destruction. Parents often find it difficult 
to comprehend that the spectre of the mush- 
room shaped cloud has as profound an effect 
on their children as the depression had on them. 
This is probably because the effects are diffe- 
rent. Depression is principally a physical thing. 
Hunger and privation are immediate, everyday 
realities. It's ps ychologial effects must, by ne- 
cessity, be secondary. Threat of atomic war, 
conversely, is psychological. It is the physical 
effects of strom tium 90 that are secondary. This 
generation has matured in a scientific age. It 
has been exposed, through education, to the 
scientific approach. It questions, it doubts, it 
wants to know why theories are not practised. 
This is why it questions censorship, which is, by 
definition, contrary to the principle of free- 
dom. 


Parents consider Krassner’s satire obscene 
because it is, in the context of their morality. 
Their children by and large do not because it 
is not obscene in the context of theirs. Moreo- 
ver, of the students who do think it obscene, 
many are willing to support anyone’s right to 
print it. 


Essentially. the conflict is not over obsceni- 
ty, it is caused by diametrically opposed moral 
values. Both gen erations are guilty of dogmatism. 
The under thirty generation is willing to Iksten 
to and agree with Krassner on the issue because 
they concur with almost everything else that 
he stands for. Their parents don't listen to and 
certainly won't agree with him, because they re- 
ject almost all that he stands for. They reject 
it through disgust and perhaps through fear. 
They feel disgust because the closest approxima 
tion to their offspring’s point of view that they 
can manage is to recall themselves at a similar 
age. They feel that had they read the article in 
question, at that time they would have judged 
it obscene. In doing so, they are ignoring the 
vital cause of the schism. This is simply because 
even at the age of their children, they had pre- 
viously been shaped by a different society than 
this one. The challenges. the institutions, the 
responsibilities all of which play a large part 
in the erection of moral standards have chan- 
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ged. The challenges, institutions and responsi- 
bilities are now peace, Universities and acade- 
mic success, instead of material survival, chur- 
ches and labor. Just because the focus has mo- 
ved from one set to another doesn't mean that 
the former is inferior and frivolous. Paradoxi- 
cally, the generation that prides itself on rea- 
lism and scorns the “idealism” of its children 
as adolescents, is not, now, being realistic. 
Peace is more important in the sixties, than 
ever before, because humanity will not be given 
another chance, if it fails. Students consider 
this a brutal reality. They regard peace as a vi- 
tal necessity, their parents regard it as a hope- 
less dream and war as an inevitable eventuality. 
The world which students wish to create, is alien 
and illogical to their parents, and so their pa- 
rents fear it, as people always fear the unknown. 
To combat this, they become conservative and 
resist change Their children find faults with 
their parents thinking and therefore with “their” 
society and they label it bad. They wish to chan- 
ge many things quickly, their parents wish to 
change few things gradually. The result is ten- 
sion, resentment and, in extreme cases, violen- 
ce. 

It would be naive to isolate the Daily issue 
and Krassner’s article from the philosophy of the 
emerging generation. It is not simply a matter 
of students likin g four-letter words. The McGill 
sit-in affected this philosophy as it is manifes- 
ted in education. No longer do students regard 
themselves as merely people purchasing an edu- 
cation. Call it s yndicalism, call it activism, call 
it the “new left” (although it isn’t that at all) 
but a new definition of “student” is being cons- 
tructed. The idea of attending a university by 
the grace of its administration is rapidly dis- 
sipating. It is being replaced by an idea of equity. 
Students are the university's “raison d'étre”. 
Society offers them knowledge and skill through 
professors, students offer the commodity of youth. 
One cannot cont inue without the other. The rela- 
tionship is symbiotic. Relationships are, by 
definition based on equality. When adminkstra- 
tions, comprised of people with the parental i- 
mage deny equality and the autonomy that is 
part of it, as was done at McGill. rebellion re- 
sults. 


Whether or not Krassner’s article is obscene 
can be left to individual interpretation. Whether 
or not the McGill Daily should have printed it, 
has been left to the Administration's interpre- 
tation. Neither question is however important 
in terms of the ‘‘generation gap”. It is the dispa- 
rity and sources of opinions that is significant. 
History records that the “generation gap” is not 
a modern innovation. Whether or not, if will 
ever be reduced only time will tell. 


by Norman LAZARE 
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important of attitudes 


What exactly is obscenity? To answer this question one must 
refer to what people find obscene. At second glance this question 
develops an aura of complication. In relation to their degree of 
sophistication, each individual views different things with diffe- 
rent degrees of offence. However. significant generalizations may 
be made. Obscenity can be divided into two main classifications 
1) violence and 2) nakedness of the human body and nearly all 
forms of sex. On the whole, the more sophisticated individual 
tends to place more emphasis of disgust on the former. This is 
not true of the general population however, as is reflected in the 
popular television fare. 


An interesting sidelight to the matter is reflected in the seman- 
tic allusion to the similarity betwee n crudity and what is disgusting. 
More and more of the highly sophisticated segment of the popu- 
lation though, find a certain beauty in the primitive. 


Much of the furor over obscenity is directed towards words - 
notoriously known as four letter words. Some interesting com- 
ments on these four letter symbols have been made by Paul Krass- 
ner, editor of THE REALIST and author of the celebrated MCGILL 
DAILY necrophilia article. He deplored the common practice of 
worshipping magical combinations of letters. Apparently he didn't 
originate this aversion to worshipping specific worldly objects - 
God did. Actually real obcenities have nothing to do with words 
but rather the permeating attitudes. And certain words are relat- 
ed to obcenity because of their emotions - provoking power. This 
power is absorbed by these words because of certain underlying 
mental disturbances in society. But these hang-ups will be dealt 
with further on. 


Humanists, whose ranks are increasing rapidly, see obscenity 
as dehumanization, especially the destruction of human life. Ad- 
vanced humanists see no wrong in the sight of human flesh nor in 
human sexuality. But, they deplore exploitation of humanity in 
all of its aspects including the aforementioned two. For them, 
businessmen are the major purveyors of obscenity when they em- 
ploy that notorious professional tool, the modern commercial in 
its worst form. They abhore commercials exploiting sex or prey- 
ing on certain emotional hangups such as inferiority complexes. 
feelings of alienation and frustration. It goes without emphasis that 
television programs as well as movies reveling in physical violence 
tum ahumanist cold. To them, war ranks as low as necrophilia 
does to most people. 


Generally, artists are society’s vanguards introducing more and 
more “former obscenity” into ever yday life. As with other obscene 
individuals they have their toes stepped upon regularly: but be- 
cause of personality and the very nature of their work, they lead 
the way. Because innovation is the essence of creativity, the ar- 
tist must look at the human experience through different specta- 
cles than the average person. Often these fresh points of view are 
oblivious to contemporary concepts of indecency. Sexuality being 
a strong magnet of human emotions, it comes up often in various 
portraits of life. Anyway, the freedom required by the creative 
forces within the artistic personality force the breaking of all bar- 
riers. Without this burhing need for freedom all forms of art would 
soon resemble the problem of the issues--television programming. 
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Society's dealings with obscenity is manifest in censoship. Today. 
most utterances (in any form) that repel a large number of influ- 
encial moralists--such as emotion powerful groups (i.e., represen- 
tatives of motherhood) are stifled by legislature. 


Censorship may be divided into two main divisions: |) political 
and 2) sexual. Since suppression of political communication is 
relatively unpopular and suppression of sexual expression is popu- 
lar, the latter is more prevelant. 


A large segment of life comes under the classification obscene, 
if one includes the humanistic definition of obscenity. And one 
should--by virtue of its sincerity and more important, its rationa- 
lity. An objective look at censorship in general tends to arouse 
questions as to its rationality and the ulterior motives of the peo- 
ple in favour of it. Alluding once more to Krassner, he said “censor- 
ship is obscene”, especially considering the cause of education 
since protecting people from material of varying shades of taste 
prevents their exercising their faculty of judgement therby imped- 
ing their intellectual advancement. 


Many objectionable works seem to slip by the censors. The 
NAACP pointed out that Mother Goose was obscene because of 
objectionable references to the Negro personality. You see, the 
very rational humanistic objections to violence are symbolically = 
scoffed at by the people whose nightly divertissement includes a 
gory array of violence on their television or movie screens. One 
then wonders at the motives of the sexual censors when these 
individuals prove that their censoring habits do not realte to ra- 
tionality. 


In a society where individuals cry for the suppression of stimu- 
lants they find repugnant, others cry for the freedom of expres- 
sion. When an individual feels something within his soul crying to 
be said, and in a mood that necessitates the illegal use of certain 
froms of communication, he feels a frustration, he feels an infrin- 
gement on his rights--his completeness as a human being is unrealiz- 
ed. 


Of course, certain sacrifices must be made. It is irrational to 
press one’s desires to selfish extremes. Censorship is rationally a 
necessity in some extreme cases to prevent harm to human life or 
the life of the state. Here again, however, the definitions of harm 
to the human being and harm to the state vary. One must take into 
consideration the benefits of change within any established insti- 
tution. Too often the constant development of the human being 
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is overlooked and governing forces fail to develop alongside the 
collective humanity of the governed. In which case the jarring 
force of say a Satire is a necessity. Unfortunately the governing 
force can use censorship to prevent the change which it has co- 
me to fear. 


If certain citizens consider censorship to be suppression why 
then do others desire it? First of all, let us ascertain the nature of 
censorship. In our society, it is predonintely sexual. Next we must 
remember it has proven itself to be irrational. 


Probability and intuition (based on experience) places the bla- 
me on a mass guilt complex guilt about sex based on a puritanical 
ethic. A puritanical ethic which has not been rationally and demo- 
cratically decided upon by the people living today. On the contrary 
it is a traditional fixation handed rather forced down fom the 
past generation. 


To understant the handing-down type on indoctrination involv- 
ed, one must look at a few simplified relationships. How the puri- 
tanical ethic developed is dealt with further on in the explana- 
tion of “back-lash”. However, accepting the fact that the puritan 
ethic did develop into a strong popular philosophy one must turn 
to the parent-child relationship. 


Though not originally based on a theory of guilt, the puritanical 
philosophy went through a stage of metamorphis in which the ex- 
traneous property of puritanism, namely guilt, became the ruling 
force. Sometimes compared to cancers, philosophies based on 
guilt are self-perpetuating because of a holy-crusade-like attitude 
typically adopted by its adherents. (It would be interesting to in- 
vestigate certain religions from this point of view). In the parent- 
child relationship for a considerable length of time (in our society 
thiat is) the parent assumes an irreproachable position of superio- 
‘rity. The odds are highly in favour of the child being indoctrinated 
especially by such a strongly evangelical philosophy as purita- 
nism. 


The modern puritan experiences a frustration. His subconscious 
feels that if he is frustrated, then. others should be also. This frus- 
tration necessitates repression and his subconscious knows it. 
Children and many other people don’t suffer from repression. 
The next best thing is suppression. He rationalizes many reasons 
why sex should be supressed. His conscious therefore clamours 
for suppression. (It must be realized--from a humanistic point of 
view that these people aren't really villians but merely victims of 
circumstance). 
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spiral of development 


By averaging out the gamut of attitudes, degrees of sophistica- 
tion, and degrees of knowledge of the population, one can formulate 
a rough collective level of advancement of any given society at 
any given period in history. 


When plotting this historical advancement on a graph,a straight 
up-sloping line is insufficient. Rather a three-dimensional spiral 
resembling a spiraling stairwell is required. 


This graph structure is necessary because of the nature of know- 
ledge’s advancement in the individ ual. Knowledge, since it breeds 
internally, develops at an ever-increasing rate resembling a geo- 
metric progression. The person gifted with the type of knowledge 
allowing him to develop more quickly merely has a higher rate of 
increase in his rate of learning. 


The person whose knowledge increases more quickly are plac- 
ed at the outer rim of the spiral where the distance to the top is 
greater. Conversely the people whose knowledge increases more 
slowly are placed near the centre where the trip to the top is shorter. 


The whole point to this lengthy description is the cohesion bet- 
ween the rates of knowledge growth of the individuals in society. 
This cohesion is caused by the tendencies 1) to conform and 2) 
to persuade. In this way the slower are advanced and the more 
rapid are held back. If the slow weren’t egged on they would lag 
behind and become the equivalent of morons; conversely the rapid 
if not held back would rocket ahead and their radical ideas would 
become dangerous to society and therefore dangerous to them- 
selves. 


At various times, the intellectual vanguards are allowed to be- 
come further separated from the lagging. This represents a situa- 
tion of social permissiveness. It must be noted that the majority 
of the population is in the lagging position, therefore the majori- 
ty of power exists in this area. As the gap becomes too wide the 
laggers panic. When this happens they take action in the form of 
repression. This represents a ‘‘blacklash’’. 


But this spiral only representS events in the immediate past. 
Perhaps, in time, people will lose the need to conform and repress 
-- the spiral will disintegrate -- and some new form of oo-existance 
will come into being. 


Peter Shaw 


Senior 
Staff Writer 
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AS I WRITE this article vivid memories come 
back to me of a boy in a hospital in central Vi- 
etnam, showing the terrible stumps where his 
feet had been burnt by napalm: a little girl of 
eleven at Cantho, her face equally disfigured by 
napalm; peasants at a hospital in Hue, all of 
them maimed and lacerated by bombs, shells, 
rockets, mines or bullets; a peasant woman weep- 
ing over the bloodstained body of her husband 
at the roadside; and those peasants, who after 
an attack, walked towards the marines, mutely 
showing them the small corpses of their child- 


ren 
[nen Een 
by Robert Guillain 


from Le Monde as translated in “‘International 
Confederation for Disarmament and Peace”’ , 
published by Housman’s. 


At Hue a seriously wounded old man was 
taken into the hospital on his son’s back. Ac- 
cording to the nurses the young man laid his 
father on a bed, and on his way out turned to 
them and said: 

“Look after him. I will come 
back after the war. You will 
be expected to give a good 
account.” 

He was a “Viet”. I was struck by his words. 
It seemed that I too should give a good account. 


He was a “Viet”. I was struck by his words. 
It seemed that I too should give a good account. 

The question of how many civilian victims 
there have been in this war in South Vietnam 
is extremely difficult to answer. Firstly, the 
Americans and the Vietnamese discuss casual- 
ties as little as possible, and if they have statis- 
tics, they must be very inaccurate. Secondly, 
it is difficult to go and see for oneself. The vast 
areas controlled by the Vietcong are inaccessi- 
ble, but these are the most frequently bombed. 
Almost all the remaining countryside is “con- 
tested.” Only the troops who see what is going 
on could tell the story. In fact official communi- 
ques refer only to “Vietcong” losses. There is 
not a whisper of civilian casualties. This proves 
either that the “Vietcong” figures are inflated 
by the inclusion of the number of civilian dead, 
or that there is a tacit silence concerning ca- 
sualties suffered by the peasantry. 

But one of the striking features of this war is 
that the most devasting fire-power is used in 
operations on numerous ill-defined fronts, whilst 
all the peasants, often hostile to both sides at 
once, but clinging desperately to their rice fields, 
find themselves caught in the cross-fire. 1 have 
only been able to collect fragmentary and often 
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contradictory information, but at least it throws 
some light on the course of this tragedy. 

According to a very reliable source, during 
one week of Oct ober 1965, when there were many 
clashes, there were more than 700 civilians 
wounded in the province of Hue. In a month the- 
re would be more than three thousand. Further 
statistics show that during the same period the 
hospital at Hue was admitting about a hundred 
casualties each month, and about one thousand 
during 1965. This figure is small in comparison 
with the former. This can be explained by the 
fact that those admitted to hospital represent 
only a small proportion of the total number of 
casualties, since only those villagers who live 
fairly close to the hospital can hope to be taken 
to it. 

Therefore eighty or ninety per cent of those 
hurt never reach the hospital, but they are left 
wherever they were wounded. 

At Da Nang (ex-Tourane), during the early 
months of 1966, between 100 and 150 wounded 
civilians were admitted to the hospital each 
month. At Cantho in the Delta the civilian hospi- 
tal gave me the much more alarming figure of 
twenty admissions a day, making 600 a month. 
In Saigon the figures were even higher; there 
are between fifty to eighty civilian casualties 
admitted each day in the four hospitals. More- 
over these figures do not include admissions to 
the children’s hospital. Thus during one month 
the total of those admitted to hospital would be 
between 1,500 and 2,400. 


A French doctor in Saigon 
said to me: 

“Many of the wounded die 
on the way to hospital. We 
have many who were wound- 
ed by mortar fire, partly by 
Vietcong mortars. There are 
many, including children who 
have been badly burned by 
napalm and_ phosphorous. 
Whole families are wiped 
out. The other day a pre- 
gnant woman with a shatter- 
ed arm was the sole survivor 
of an entire family. American 
soldiers are constantly bring- 
ing into the military hospi- 
tal Vietnamese — children, 
whom they have picked up 
during an operation: the 
children were orphaned the 
same day the soldiers took 
pity on them”. 
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BOMBING THE VILLA 





What about the deaths amongst the civilian popu- 
tation? Frankly I have no reliable figures, but Clement 
Zablocki, senator for Wisconsin, has recently work- 
ed out that at a rough estimate for every Vietcong 
killed there are two civilian deaths. Calculating on 
this basis, if we can believe the American figure of 
approximately 36,000 Vietcong killed in 1965, the 
number of civilian dead in that year was 72,000. With 
all due caution {[ am tempted to believe that this num- 
ber is smaller than the reality. 


It seems that the beginning of the American build- 
up in the summer of 1965 led to particularly heavy 
losses among the civilian population. Several Ameri- 
can journalists were utterly appalled. One of them 
said to me, “this war has turned us into pacifists”. 
Let me quote some of their repcrts. In June, near 
Quang-Ngai in Central Vietnam, many villages were 
systematically wiped out from the air and by gunfire, 
and very many villagers were killed. In August, near 
Da Nang, villages were set on fire by flame-throwers 
as a reprisal against snipers. In the autumn on the 
plain near Pleiku, villages which were officially “e- 
vacuated” were bombed; in fact some Montagnards 
were still living in them. In the contested area around 
Dukko and Le Than all the villages were completely 
destroyed by napalm, bombs and artillery. At the end 
of the year there were innumerable indiscriminate 
bombardments and shooting incidents in the Mek- 
ing Delta. 


The American command has reacted by making 
an effort to suppress abuses. A list of bombing tar- 
gets has been drawn up. “Air controllers” accompany 
the bombers during raids. All air strikes must previ- 
ously be approved by the Provincial Governor, who 
checks whether, according to his information the ob- 
jective is actually in the hands of the enemy. But in 
the heat of battle, and fighting has become even more 
violent in these last months of 1966, these precautions 
are often illusory. The Provincial Governor is a Viet- 
namese, sitting in an office a long way away, where 
he has a thousand other things to do. The mistakes 
and abuses in the bom bing still occur, as any one who 
makes inquiries about it will be told. 


A village had been bombarded on the strength of 
information forty-eight hours old. Another was wrong- 
ly classified as a Vietcong village when it was not, 
because shelters and tunnels had been seen there. 
But how many villagers nowadays do not spend a part 
of their time in dug-outs? In one contested area leaf- 
lets were dropped ordering: “Evacuate the area, in 
three days we will bomb it”. Three days later every- 
thing was burned up with incendiary bombs. But the 
villagers had stayed in their houses. A convoy of sam- 
pans on the river was machine-gunned because it was 
thought to be carrying rice; it was a peasant wedding, 


a procession of guests going by boat. But how can 
the pilot in his supersonic plane, coming from the 
other ends ofthe earth and completely ignorant of the 
country he is flying over, while equipped with formid- 
ably powerful weapons, distinguish for certain bet- 
ween friend and foe? Presuming any friends are left. 
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An attack can burst upon one quite unexpectedly; 
in an open paddyfield full of people it comes without 
warning out of the blue, as the battle suddenly shifts, 
splattering everything in the vicinity. Here come a 
flight of Super-Sabre jets at over 600 mph, which in a 
few minutes will each have dropped more than a ton 
of bombs, peppering the target with rockets and 20 
mm cannon. At this speed an error in timing of a few 
seconds can mean that anything may get hit. Here are 
villages with the peasants in the fields . Friends, ene- 
mies, who knows? But the Vietcong are in one cor- 
ner. Suddenly there is an air strike by naval bombers 
lasting fifteen minutes; then the helicopters each un- 
leashing their rockets for ten minutes; then come the 
artillery helicopters with their heavy guns and rockets. 
So in half an hour the “landing zone” is softened up, 
and 3,500 soldiers on board seventy-five helicopters 
fall from the sky into a stretch of Vietnamese country- 
side. For the peasants caught in the battle it is sauve 
qui peut. 


While the number of civilian dead increase, mate- 
rial destruction stretches, day after day, across the 
countryside. Oddly enough the Americans give figures 
for this in their daily bulletins. There is a tragic and 
monotonous census of the “structures” destroyed. The 
buildings described in this way are often mostly vil- 
lagers’ houses, farms and shacks in the rice fields. I 
have noted the following typical statistics: February 
12, 420 structures destroyed in South Vietnam and 400 
damaged, 200 and 300 of these respectively being in 
the Delta; February 13, 320 destroyed and 280 damag- 
ed, of which 161 and 176 were in the Delta; February 
14,530 destroyed and 360 damaged, 280 and 220 
respectively in the Delta, always a main target. It 
should be understood that these figures refer only to 
enemy structures in the zone controlled by the Viet- 
cong. But who has ever compiled complete statistics 
or can number all the buildings which are burnt or 
destroyed in the so-called “contested” areas, on the 
innumerable and constantly changing fronts, or on 
the uncertain frontiers of the zones classified “friend- 
ly”? 


The evacuation of these contested areas is one of 
the objectives of American policy, in order to leave 
the way clear for the war, and for unrestricted attacks. 
The rural population whom I spoke of earlier, who 
have clung to their villages, obstinately refusing to 
take sides, and gone on living between the two sides 
killing each other, are no longer going to be allowed 
to hang on in these areas. An Américan spokesman 
explained this to me with disconcerting frankness: 


“There have been three choi- 
ses open to the peasantry. One, 
to stay where they are; two, 
to move into the areas controll- 
ed by us; three, to move off 
into the interior towards the 
Vietcong. The application of 
our air power since February 
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has made the first choice im- 
possible from now on. It is not 
possible to stay in the line of 
fire and live”. 
This spokesman became even 
more precise. 

“Our operations haye been 
designed to make the first choi- 
ce impossible, the second at- 
tractive, and to reduce the like- 
lihood of anyone choosing the 
third to zero. How many among 
the peasants forced to move 
opt for the third course? We 
believe the numbers are mini- 
mal. To go to the Vietcong 
is to continue the war. The 
peasants are seeking shelter 
from the war. The great majo- 
rity make the second choice, 
they come over to our side”. 


The result of all this - 850,000 Vietnamese refugees. 
They are particularly numerous in the provinces 
bordering on central Vietnam, near the large Ame- 
rican bases of Qui Nhon, Anke, Pleiku and so on, and 
in the interior in the provinces of Kontum and of Ban- 
Me-Thuot. A considerable number of refugees, close 
on half a million, have been collected into over 230 
camps. The rest, according to official statistics, have 
in the great majority of cases been “resettled”, that is 
rehoused and established in a friendly area under the 
care of the South Vietnamese authorities. 


In fact the figure for those “resettled” is grossly 
exaggerated. It is really an estimate of refugees suppos- 
ed to receive, thanks to American aid, certain kinds 
of help in the form of blankets, money, building ma- 
terials, and six months’ supply of rice. Therefore many 
local officials in the South Vietnamese administra- 
tion, often military personnel, take part in the “refu- 
gee racket”. They produce inflated figures for fictiti- 
ous resettlements, so they can appropriate the cor- 
responding goods, or else reserve for their own benefit 
part of the aid... 


Thousands of refugees, left to fend for themselves, 
settle themselves as best they can. You can see them 
everywhere building their huts. They huddle together 
in new villages, and overrun the smallest empty space 
left in the towns. Small market towns like Pleiku have 
undergone a mushroom growth. The outskirts of Sai- 
gon see the numbers of straw huts multiplying. Shan- 
ty towns grow up round the large American bases, 
and are centres of prostitution and of a thousand mi- 
nor rackets. Refugees have created an interminable 
ribbon development of buildings by the rice fields 
along the safer roads. All this consitutes an excellent 
jumping-off ground for the Vietcong, who have their 
agents among these uprooted people. 
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the Buddhist Position 


Vietnam- 


The Khoi Phat Giao Xa 
Hoi Viet Nam (or the Bloc of 
Engaged Buddhists of Vietnam 
hereafter simply called’ Bud- 
dhists) first began their orga- 
nized struggle against the poli- 
cies of war and of foreign de- 
pendency, policies instituted 
by dictatorial and  militarist 
circles, in 1964. Their aim is 
the establishment of an interim 
civilian government which will 
Pe ee On 
Editor’s Note: Nyanaponikane- 
ra Bhikkhu is a Theravadhin 
Buddhist living in Dallas. He 
took his instructions from 
Forest Hermintage, Kandy, 
Ceylon and has written on 
Buddhism for many publica- 
tions throughout the world. The 
article is courtesy of the NO- 
TES FROM THE UNDER- 
GROUND, at Southern Metho- 
dist University in Dallas, a pa- 
per currently under attack by 
HUAC member Joe Pool for 
its “obscenity” and its “reader- 
ship of potential degenerates”.) 
EO ee 
enjoy the support of the non- 
communist, non-NLF _ politi- 
cal groups, and of the religious 
groups, with a view toward pre- 
paring for the election of a tru- 
ly representative government 
which would be able to -- and 
would -- negotiate: (1) with 
the National Liberation Front 
for the ending of hostilities: 
(2) with the government in Was- 
hington for the withdrawal of 
foreign troops; and (3) with 
Hanoi for the withdrawal of the 
North Vietnamese troops. The 
withdrawal of the U.S. and 
North Vietnamese troops would 
be effected under the supervi- 
sion and control of the Inter- 
national Control Commission, 
in the true spirit of the 1954 
Geneva agreements. 

The Buddhist policy, and in 
their view, the policy of any 
honestly elected government, 
would be (1) to ask the U.S. 
to stop all bombing and mili- 
tary operations: (2) to order 
the South Vietnamese army to 
observe a cease fire and to a- 
dopt a defensive position ade- 
quate for protection of loyalists 
to the Ky regime; and (3) to call 
on the NLF to stop the fighting 
and to arrange for peace. The 
basic negotiations should be 
carried out between Vietname- 
se only. The objective of these 
negotiations should be the 
reestablishment of peace and 
the formation of a coalition 
government, a truly-neutralist 
government for a truly neutra- 
list South Vietnam. 


End all Intervention 


Every effort should be made 
to put an end to all interven- 
tion and political influence by 
the United States and North 
Vietnam in the internal affairs 
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of South Vietnam. Although 
the Buddhists aim ultimately 
at seeing a unified and neutra- 
list Vietnam, the neutralist 
South must first build up its 
own strength and only when it 
feels strong enough should it 
reunify politically with the 
North. During the interval, the 
government of the South should 
establish economic and cultu- 
ral relations with the North. 

The Buddhists call for the 
immediate release of all com- 
patriots, whether Buddhist 
or non-Buddhist, who have 
been imprisoned for their ac- 
tivities for peace and demo- 
cracy by the regimes of Ky and 
his predecessors. They recogni- 
ze freedom of action for all 
political beliefs and parties, 
but will not accept bloody 
conflict among peoples of the 
same nation. They are prepa- 
red to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Liberation Front in ac- 
cordance with the principle 
of putting the survival and the 
independance of their country 
above all ideological conflicts. 
They do not consider the go- 
vernment of North Vietnam 
as an enemy but will work with 
it, as with all factions in the 
South, to build a sound basis 
for reunification under a tru- 
ly neutralist regime. 

On the subject of military 
policy, the Buddhists propo- 
se that the armed forces of 
South Vietnam return to their 
non-political role, and that all 
necessary measures be taken 
to prevent the resurgence of 
militarism. 

The Buddhists believe that 
a proper reconstruction of Viet- 
namese society on a basis of 
nationalism and social justice 
must begin with an economic 
revolution in South Vietnam 
They maintain that corruption 
and special privilege in wha- 
tever form should be vigorous- 
ly uprooted. The traditional, 
feudal; relationships, especial- 
ly the excessive power of the 
large landlords, they feel, must 
be broken, and a socio-econo- 
mic system installed which 
will win the cooperation of the 
people. The necessary condi- 
tion for such support from the 
people is that the national eco- 
nomy operate in such a fashion 
which visibly improves the 
lot of the masses instead of 
disproportionately — enriching 
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that of the privileged few. 
Planned Economy 

To achieve such a system, 
the Buddhists favor a planned 
economy with government 
control of basic industries and 
government reponsibility for 
the overall functioning of the 
economy. Small and medium 
size business should be open 
to private enterprise. A limited 
amount of foreign participa- 
tion in government and private 
industry may be permitted on 
an individual case basis and 
with the provisions necessary 
for adequate safeguards. Efforts 
would also be made to encoura- 
ge, cooperative forms of owner- 
ship and new forms of worker 
participation in industry con- 
trol. 

The Buddhists hold that a 
truly independent Vietnam 
would raise its national income 
primarily through mobilizing 
the efforts and sacrifices of 
their own people, not through 
the generosity of foreigners. 
The Vietnamese people are 
accustomed to hard work and 
the Buddhists believe that if 
the fruits of the peoples’ ef- 
forts are efficiently and equi- 
tably allocated, the need for 
foreign assistance would be mo- 
dest once the destruction cau- 
sed by the war is repaired. In 
the meantime however, foreign 
aid would be welcomed from 
all sources as long as it was 
not used to undermine their 
national sovereignty. The 
magnitude of the aid should 
not be so large as to dominate 
their national budget, as has 
been the case in the past, for 
such heavy dependence upon 
foreigners is incompatible, 
they feel, with Vietnamese in- 
dependence. 

The Buddhists favor regional 
economic integration, espe- 
cially with North Vietnam 
Camdodia and Laos, so as to 
expand the market area of each 
of the Indo-China states. 
recognizing the distribution of 
natural resources within South 
Vietnam, they feel that spe- 
cial efforts should be made to 
develop the agricultural po- 
tential there, so as to com- 
plement the industrial poten- 
tial of North Vietnam. This 
does not preclude, however, 
some industrial development 
of the South so as to permit 
the Southern economy to en- 
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joy an autonomous existence 
pending reunification. 
Land Reform 

One of the main aspects of 
the Buddhists’ economic revo- 
lution would be the implemen- 
tation of an effective land 
reform based on the spirit 
of national responsibility for 
all sufferings and social in- 
justice. There would be land 
for all farmers. The land dis- 
tribution already instituted 
by the National Liberation 
Front to the poor peasants 
would be legalized. A program 
of voluntary land donations 
will be encouraged. The Bud- 
dhists believe in humanitarian 
as well as in juridical means 
to prevent and abolish owner- 
ship of excessive possessions 
by a minority of the Vietna- 
mese citizenry. 


- 


Special programs of techni- 
cal assistance would be exten- 
ded to the peasants with a 
view to raising agricultural 

productivity. Government 
sponsored rural credit programs 
would be developed and enlar- 
ged, and production and marke- 
ting cooperatives would be or- 
ganized with a view to helping 
rural people to eliminate the 
poverty which infests their 
countryside. Expanded educa- 
tion and health services would 
also be brought to the Viet- 
namese masses, as well as mea- 
sures for their social security. 

Diplomatic Cooperation 

The Buddhists propose to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations 
with all countries which reco- 
gnize and respect the indepen- 


buddhist Roadblock in Danang 


dence and neutrality of Viet- 
nam, without antagonism to- 
ward either the socialist or 
the capitalist camp. At the sa- 
me time, they would not permit 
either cap to influence Viet- 
namese policy or tu use Viet- 
nam as a means for antagoni- 
zing the other camp. They would 
refuse Vietnam’s participation 
in any military alliance what- 
soever. They would so accept 
the presence on Vietnamese 
territory of armed forces of 
any foreign country. 

They also propose to coope- 
rate closely with the uncommit- 
ted Afro-Asian bloc, to reesta- 
blish diplomatic relations with 
Laos and Cambodia, and to es- 
tablish economic and political 
alliances with these neighbors. 
Economic and cultural rela- 
tions would be established with 
North Vietnam and steps would 
be taken to create favorable 
conditions for agreement bet- 
ween the two zones in prepa- 
ration for the unification and 





Photo: UPI 


whole 


the 


neutralization of 
of Vietnam. 

Lastiy, the Buddhists hope 
to develop and consolidate the 
national culture. They would 
abolish the cult of materialistic 
fulfillment and irresponsibility 
They would welcome foreign 
technical ideas and would be 
hospitable to all national cul- 
tures, but vigorously would 
appose cultural enslavement 
and cultural _ bastardizatipn. 
They propose to reorganize the 
educational system to accord 
with the needs of the national 
development program. They 
would enlarge the existing uni- 
versities in Vietnam and would 
introduce Vietnamese as the 
language of instruction through- 
out the educational system. 
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Why 500,000 marines can’t be wrong: 
The making of a myth 


Cardinal Spellman, the Kennedys, 
Dean Rusk, Lyndon Johnson, and the 
late Henry Luce have been helping 
make history - the easy way. They 
have invented a myth and called it 
Truth, and millions of people have 
been taught to believe that Truth and 
to support it with their votes, their 
taxes, and their very lives. I am refer- 
ring, of course, to the Official Version 
of what’s happening in Southeast A- 
sia. 


The Administration wants us to be- 
lieve that an aggressive communist 
country called North Vietnam - egged 
on by Mao, a senile trouble-maker - 
is trying to take over by force a free 
nation called South Vietnam, and 
South Vietnam’s government is asking 
for and recieving massive military 
assistance. In policy speeches Presi- 
dent Johnson and State Secretary Rusk 
maintain that “our boys are over there 
fighting for a free and independent 
South Vietnam”, and that “America 
wants a peace based on the (1954) 
Geneva Agreements”. 


Government speechwriters must be 
confident that not too many voters 
have ever read the Geneva Agree- 
ments, because the policy contra- 
dicts itself. The Accords stipulate 
that Vietnam is one country, inde- 
pendent and undivided, therefore 
there can be no “independent South 
Vietnam” based on them. 


In June 1954, when the Agreements 
of Geneva were signed, the French 
army had just been beaten at Dien 
Bien Phu, and they had been given 
two years to get out of the country. 


So Vietnam was temporarily divided 
at paraleell 17 into two administrati- 
ve zones; the French army was to 
withdraw to the southern zone then 
disembark for home, while the forces 
of the Vietmihn were supposed to re- 
group in the north. 


The accords also stated that in 
June, 1956, Vietnam would be reuni- 
ted with an election supervised by 
representatives of Canada, India, 
and Poland. 


The then-Secretary of State agreed 
that the United States would uphold 
the Agreement. 


So the French kept their promise 
and withdrew first from the north, 
then from the south. But at the same 
time, the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency was pouring in money and 
men to bolster the southern regime 
and, in 1955, they set up the U.S. 
trained Ngo Din Diem as absolute 
dictator. 


In the Name of Democracy 

As the scheduled 1956 election 
drew near, the Eisenhower realized 
that the communist Ho Chi Mihn, lea- 
der of the Vietmihn would easily win, 
and Diem who had been safely hiding 
in France and America all through 
the Franco-Vietnamese War, didn’t 


stand a chance. So, when Diem can-, 


celled the election “in the name of 
democ racy”, Eisenhower was the first 
to congratulate him. And when Diem 
laid a mine field across parallel 17, 
Washington immediately recognised 
“South” Vietnam as an independent 
country - thus initiating the “South” 
Vietnam myth. 


Diem’s illegal move was not without 
local opposition, but his ClA-trai- 
ned secret police knew how to deal 
with it. By 1958 they had executed 
500,000 ‘communists’ and put a mil- 
lion other people in concentration 
camps, while the real communists 
capitalized on government brutali- 
ty and indoctrinated most of the pen- 
niless, propertyless peasants who 
constitute 80% of Vietnam’s popula- 
tion. 


Swiss Bank Account 
Des pite his unpopularity at home 
Diem had several loyal and influential 
friends back in the States. A devout 
Catholic, Diem found ready allies 
in Cardinal Spellman and the Ken- 
nedys, who combined their religious 
bias with their anti-ccommunist zeal 
to score for him at least a million 

dollars a year in foreign aid. 


Diem directed part of this money 
into his personal bank account in 
Switzerland, and part of it paid his 
police forces, while the rest went 
back to U.S. public relations firm 
which was lobbying in Washington 
to get him even more money and to 
keep alive the “democratic South 
Vietnam” myth. 


The U.S. mass media was also busy 
putting across the notion that Viet- 
nam is two countries and the South 
is a bastion of freedom. And, at a 
time when few Americans had even 
heard of Vietnam, there was little 
opposition. 


Religious War 

In their zeal to define the struggle 
according to cold war mythology, 
ihe mass media completely ignored 
the fact that most Vietnamese consi- 
der the war a war of religion, in which 
the Americans happen to have sided 
with the Catholic seven per cent a- 
gainst the Buddhist eighty per cent 
of the population. 


The Buddhists and Catholics ha- 
ve traditionally hated each other. 
Under the sixty-year French rule, the 
French -speaking, French-educated 


Catholics became landlords, mer- 
chants, generals, or government offi- 
ce-holders, while the Buddhists re- 
mained ignorant peasants. In the 
Franco-Vietnamese War, the Catho- 
lics sided with their French masters 
against the other Vietnames. And, 
under Diem, Catholics were handed 
free land, while Catholics who fled 
the north were each handed $100 
equivalent to two year’s pay. 


Even today, the premier and most 
of his cabinet are Catholics, both 
the Senate and the lower house are 
dominated by Catholics, and most of 
the generals are Catholics. Understan- 
dably the only pro-American rallies 
ever held in Vietnam have been the 
work of Catholics, and small wonder. 
Without American military power 
behind them, the privileged Catholic 
minority would have to share their 
offices and their wealth with the Bud- 
dhists, and that’s the last thing they 
want to do. 


Vietnamese Marxists freely utilize 
this religious rivalry which also hap- 
pens to coincide with the struggle 
between the haves and the have-nots. 
Althou gh all the various Saigon pup- 
pet governments have promised land 
to the landless, nothing could ever 
come of it because these governments 
themselves have been composed of 
the very richest and greediest of the 
landlords, who could hardly be expec- 
ted to give away their own property. 
The communists, on the other hand, 
are the only force in Vietnam acting 
for the peasants and workers because 
they are the peasants and workers. 


Over the last twenty years land 
reform has been completed succes- 
fully in communist-dominated areas, 
but when those areas fall to the Ame- 
ticans the peasants are forced to give 
up the land and pay crushing back- 
taxes. Americanism means _landlor- 
dism to Vietnam’s rural poor. 


The Americans claim they are 
trying to “win over the hearts and 
the minds of the peasants”, but they 
are failing because they cannot offer 
long-term solutions to the poor peo- 
ple’s problems. Increasingly, they are 
switching to a new tactic - ignoring 
the pe asants hearts and minds and kil- 
ling them wholesale (see Ramparts 
Nov. 1967). In the south alone howe- 
ver, there are still twelve million pea- 
sants left, and until the Americans 
have starved, shot or incinerated them, 
or put them all in concentration camps, 
the strenght of the guerillas will con- 
tinue to grow. As one after another of 
Washington's schemes fail, reasona- 
ble Americans become increasingly 
worried that their government - facing 
an election year - will start looking 
for the Ultimate Solution to the Viet- 
names e Problem. 


Dissentor’s Elak 

As they find themselves dodging 
more and more flak from a growing 
number of dissenters (in fact the poll- 
sters say the ‘dissenters’ are now the 
majority) the U.S. Administration 
grows even less candid about its tac- 
tics and goals. They prefer to mislead 
and confuse the public with nonsense 
like The Domino Theory, the Fox- 
in-the- Chickencoop Theory, The Yel- 
low Peril Theory, and the notion that 
the Kremlin is taking over the ‘Free 
World’ starting in the rice paddies. 


Our own external affairs minister, 
Paul Martin, has defended and apolo- 
gised for America’s Asian policy over 
the years even though, as a member 
of the International Control Commis- 
sion, Canada has pledged to uphold 
the freedom, independance, and ter- 
ritorial integrety of all of Vietnam 
Instead, Martin has set out to sabo- 
tage the very agreement we have 
sworn to uphold. He dances to the tu- 
ne coming from Washington while 
thousands of other people’s sons die. 


Journalists Distortions 
Our mass media rallies to the side 
of the U.S. Administration while doing 
the utmonst to perpetuate the two- 
Vietnams fallacy. Instead of being 
critics, the journalists play the role 
of accomplices - while screaming 
‘treason’ at those who say “Hell No” 

to the official bi-partisan line. 


Journalists never paint a rosy pic- 
ture of the Enemy in wartime, but it 
is only because of.journalistic distor- 
tions that the Vietnamese partisans 
are Our enemy, and our victims. Be- 
cause certain Vietnamese are trying 
to reunite their country, the press 
calls them “infiltrators’. They are 
called ‘agressors’ because they try 
to take over their own country ‘by 
force’ - as if there’s any other way 
they c ould take it over. And the media 
speaks of ‘Viet Cong terror’ and ‘Viet 
Cong tyranny’ as if communist terror 
is somehow more terrible than the 
terror of the Americans and _ their 
fascist allies, as if dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasants is somehow 
a greater affront to freedom than a 
dictatorship of Nguyen Cao Ky and 
his decadent generals. 


Thousands or even millions of A- 
sians will be dead before the war is 
through, and countless Americans 
will give their lives, too. But the crime 
is that the American boys actually 
think they’re dying for a good cause. 


> _ enn ee 
by 
Douglas HUTCHINGS 
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Cagers join new Inter-City League 


In an effort to stimulate local 
interest in basketball, Montreal 
representatives from both the 
Ottawa-St. Lawrence League 
and the Ontario-Quebec-Asso- 
ciation have handed together in 
Inter-City competition. 

leams from McGill and U of 
Montreal have joined with Sir 
George, Loyola and McDonald 
to form this cross town rival- 
ry. Consequently, in addition to 
their OSL schedule, the Varsity 
Basketball Team will also play 
the McGill and U of M squads 
in a set of home and home af- 
fairs. In order to avoir dupli- 
cation among the OSL compe- 
titors, the Georgians’ contests 
with Loyola and McDonald 
will be four point affairs, with 
of course the first two points 
counting towards regular lea- 
gue standings. 





Thus, unlike past years, ga- 
mes against Ontario-Quebec 
League representatives will 
not degenerate into meaning- 
less exhibitions. 


Truesdale Departs 

In another development, 
guard Ron Truesdale has par- 
ted company with the Varsity 
Basketball Team. After a se- 
ries of unfortunate incidents 
stretching back over the past 
couple of weeks, Coach Whiacre 
was forced to release the roo- 
kie. Whitacre commented:”! 
do all I can for the players, but 
I also expect something in re- 
turn for my efforts”. 

For the present, Whitacre 
does not intend to bring up a 
replacement from the Junior 
Varsity, at least until he has 
a further chance to access the 


On November 23 & 24 representatives of Domtar 
Limited, one of Canada’s largest and most 
diversified manufacturing companies, will be 
here on campus to interview 1968 graduates in 
the following courses: 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineering; Commerce 


Brian Cunliffe 
seek improvement 
available talent on the senior 
squad. 
Bishop’s Still Powerful 
The Georgians face the Gai- 








tors from Lennoxville this Sa- 
turday at 3.00 Pm. at Mont St. 
Louis Gym. Preliminary reports 
indicate that the defending 
OSL champions remain a power- 
house this season despite their 
75-70 loss to Loyola, last week- 
end. This is especially true 
when you consider that their 
“starting five” is composed enti- 
rely of experienced ball players. 

Star forward Pete Munzar 
opened defense of his scoring 


Ot Nees 
DOMTAR 
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Appointments to see the men from Domtar can 
be made now at the Placement Office. While 
you're there, ask for the brochure giving detailed 
information on Domtar’s world-wide activities. 


Prepare yourself. Domtar is coming. 


DOMTAR 


DOMTAR LIMITED 
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crown by scoring 26 points in a 
losing effort. Munzar, always 
a heady basketball-player, has 
apparently become even more 
aggressive this season. 

As team Captain Brian Cun- 
liffe said after the game against 
the University of Ottawa, “...we 
‘ve got a whole lot of impro- 
ving to do if we're even going 
to stay in the game against Bis- 
hops.” 





Terry Turner [above] of San Jose, 
Calif., working in a castle 


Jobs in Europe 


Luxembourg—American Student In- 
formation Service is celebrating its 
10th year of successful operation 
placing students in jobs and arrang- 
ing tours. Any student may now 
choose from thousands of jobs such 
as resort, office, sales, factory, hos- 
pital, etc. in 15 countries with wages 
up to $400 a month. ASIS maintains 
placement offices throughout Europe 
insuring you of on the spot help at 
all times. For a booklet listing all 
jobs with application forms and dis- 
count tours send $2 (job application, 
overseas handling & air mail reply) to: 
Dept. O, American Student Informa- 
tion Service, 22 Ave. de la Liberte, 
Luxembourg City, Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg. 
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Georgians face Bishops and 
Sherbrooke after double loss 


After suffering two humilia- 
ting defeats in the McGill In- 
vitational Tournament, the 
Georgians will seek to get back 
on the winning track with week- 
end games against the Univer- 
sity of Sherbrooke and Bishops. 

The defeats earlier in the 
week to Loyola and McGill 
were by 8-1 and 9-4 counts res- 
pectively. 

Despite the one-sided scores, 
the Georgians don’t yet appear 
to be as poor as their losses 
might indicate. Weak defensi- 
ve play has cost the team dear- 
ly, and if a more solid offensi- 
ve effort can be mounted, the- 
reis no reason why they shouldn’ 
t make the Ottawa-St.Lawrence 
playoffs. 

Both Bill Ellyett and John 
Murrey will be back in action 
after missing the Loyola and 
McGill games. Ellyett injured 
his back at CMR last Saturday 
and sat out the third period 
of that game. 

Murrey will be playing his 
first league game for the Geor- 
gians. 

Head Coach Paul Arsenault 
is still going to keep three goa- 
lers with the team. Fred Garie- 
py. who played the first league 





Bill Hliyett 
returns from back injury 


game and during the McGill 
contest, will likely start. The 
other two goalers, Doug Cagoer- 
ge and John Morrison, will 
also travel with the team for 
the time being. 

ICE CHIPS: Wayne McGill 


John Murrey 
will play first gane 


scored the lone goal during 
the 8-1 loss to the Redmen... 
The Sherbrooke Team which 
the Georgians face on Saturday 
have a 1-1 record. They drop- 
ped a 6-5 decision to CMR and 
edged RMC 3-1. 





SGWU loses out in bid for soccer title 


Management 
and Specialist 


Careers 


for Graduates 


Sun Life of Canada will be on campus to discuss 


your future with you. 


The life insurance industry today offers an 


interesting and rew 


arding future to individuals 


with management and technical potential. 


Make your appointment now 
at the placement office 


to see Sun Life on 


Nov. 217 


Our booklet ‘Careers with Sun Life’ 
is available at the placement office. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


‘ 
‘ 
~ . 


The Insurance People with Ideas a 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Defending champions Loyola 
Warriors and Royal Military 
College will share the Ottawa 
St. Lawrence Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association soccer 
title this year. 


The decision in favor of the 
two schools as co-champions 
was taken by conference exe- 
cutive members in an effort 
to solve a three-way tie for 
first place that existed when 
Loyola blanked University of 
Ottawa 7-0 last Saturday. 


Third school in the unprece- 
dented triple tie was Sir Geor- 
ge Williams, who, like RMC, 
had finished the season a week 
earlier. All three obtained 11 
of a possible 14 points in a sin- 
gle round-robin schedule. 

Both Loyola and RMC ended 
with identical 4-0-3 records 
and they also played to at 1-1 
deadlock in their only meeting. 
Sir George Williams finished 
with one more win but had the 
misfortune to lose to RMC. 

The executive contacted by 
secretary Keith Harris felt that 
the loss eliminated Sir George 
from title consideration. Howe- 
ver, they couldn’t find a way 
to separate the defending cham- 
pions and RMC. 

The executive decision, 
though, hasn’t necessarily clo- 
sed thebook according to Harris. 
He expects the matter will be. 
thoroughly aired again at the 
semi-annual meeting. 

The executive decision 
though, hasn’t necessarily clo- 
sed the book according to Har- 
ris. He expects the matter will 
be thoroughly aired again at 
the semi-annual meeting. 
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AIESEC 


OF SGWU 

“UNIVERSITIES CINE CLUB”’ 

Meets WED NOV 22 8 p.m. 
in H-435 


All those interested in summer travel to Europe are invited 


to attend & to join AIESEC — Membership $2.00 
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OUR OFFER 
STILL STANDS! 


? 







1245 


Phillips Sq. 
216 
St. James W, 


GUY METRO SHOPPING MALL 


Come on over and try us! 


FREE — 15¢ HONEY DEW 


WITH ANY PURCHASE 
OF 60¢ OR OVER 
AT All 
HONEY DEW COFFEE SHOPS 
IN MONTREAL 


Upon presentation of this coupon. Valid until Nov. 30, 1967 D $ 


481 - 728 - 966 
St. Catherine St. W. 
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Announcement 
to 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Northern Miner, the foremost authority 
on Canada’s mining industry, now extends to 
students a special yearly subscription rate. 
This weekly mining newspaper published con- 
tinuously since 1915 has the largest mining 
circulation in the world. It is a valuable 
source of information for those engaged in, 
investing in or selling to the mining industry 
of Canada. 


Start reading The Northern Miner each week 
— become acquainted with what's happen- 
ing, as it happens, in Canado’s fast changing, 


ever expanding mining industry. 


Take advantage of this special student offer. 
Complete the coupon below and mail it today. 


‘The Horthern Miner: 


CANADA’s NATIONAL MINING NEWSPAPER 
77 RIVER STREET TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


Please send me one year’s subscription to The 
Northern Miner at the student subscription rate of 
$5.00. Remittance enclosed. 


Name.........2... f 
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Georgian Basketball 67-68 
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From left to right (standing): Manager Jack Highfield, Richie Campoli, Rod Ward, Mike Hirsch, Dave Wilding, Brian Cunliffe (Captain) Coach Fred Whitacre (knee- 
ling), Yaki Mandel, Carl Robb, Peter Tulk, Ron Truesdale, Wilf Jackson, and Mike Dawson. 


5* SMASH WEEK 


Por Norman’s Dixieland Six © Bette Graham @ Duke Jones © Mr. Banjo @ Jean Marain 


KAZO0O BAR 


LOCATED IN THE CAFE ST. JACQUES, 415 ST. CATHERINE ST. EAST 


Mobil 


will be on campus 


November 24 


to interview students 


DISPENSING OPTICIANS 
1460 SHERBROOKE ST. W. BRANCH 
(corner of Mackay St.) SEAFORTH MED. BLDG. 
842-3809 3550 COTE DES NEIGES RD. 





for regular and summer employment 
in the 


Geology, Geophysics, Engineering* 
and Financial* Departments. 


*Regular only 
Appointments may be made at the Placement Office 


Mobil Oil Canada, Ltd. 


Box 800 - Calgary, Alberta 


WORK OUT in the corduroy comfort of Dapper Dan jeans. The 
Bugaloo and Shing-a-ling are more so when teamed up with the 
latest in living-colour jeans from LEE, LEVI, TOP GUN_ and 
TEE KAY. Available in Sand, Hot Chocolate, Loden, Bronze and 
Brandy at Dapper Dan. BE SURE TO SEE DAPPER DAN AT THE 
SKI SHOW WED.-—SUN. AT PLACE BONAVENTURE. 


22 St. Catherine Street Eas? 866-6944 
6672 St. Hubert 272-4665 7 





